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Enjoying His Meal of Bully Beef. 


A newly captured German prisoner, released from the strain of the 
Somme fire trenches, finds quiet satisfaction in a can of English 
army beef while awaiting his removal to a British prison base. 
(© Central News Photo Service.) , 
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AFTER THE AUSTRIAN RETREAT: A RUSSIAN TOWN ON THE GALICIAN BORDER. 





UKOWINA, the Land of the 
Beeches, bears a Slavonic name, 

buk being the Slavonic for a 

beech tree; and Czernowitz, its present 
capital, is also Slavonic, coming from 
the word “cherny,” black, whieh one 
finds all over the Slavonic territory. 
But in spite of its Slavonic name, Buko- 
‘wina belongs historically to Rumania, 
and was part of the northern province 
of Rumania (which bears another Sla- 
vonic name, Moldavia, from the Moldava 
River) all through the Middle Ages. 
Moldavia was overrun and held in sub- 
jection by the Turkish Sultans, who, as 
recently as 1777, handed Bukowina over 
by treaty to the House of Hapsburg 









and the Austrian Empire. 

The sacred places of Rumania are 
within its boundaries. At Sucheava, on 
a tributary of the Sereth, the old Molda- 
vian Princes were crowned; in the old 
convent of Putna they were buried. 

When Genera} Letchitsky, acting un- 











der General Brusiloff’s direction, at- 
tacked Czernowitz in the early Summer, 
the Austrians believed that their pos- 








































RUSSIAN ARTILLERY AND INPANTRY ADVANCING IN CLOSE CO-OPERATION THROUGH THE 
VALLEY OF THE STYR. 


(Photos from American Press Association. ) 








GN THE DUBNO-LEMBERG LINE OF ADVANCE; A RUSSIAN REGIMENT PLODDING FORWARD. 


session of the city on the Pruth was to 
be permanent; often approached, it had 
never been taken by the Russian armies. 
The fortifications on the right bank of 
the Pruth, the southern side of the 
river, on which Czernowitz lies, dom- 
inated the whole valley, and the Aus- 
trians believed they could never be 
taken. Indeed, we are told that so con- 
fident were the Austrian commanders 
in the strength of their position that 
they had made models of the Czerno- 
witz fortifications, which were on pub- 
lic exhibition in the Prater at Vienna 
at the very time when the city fell be- 
fore Letchitsky’s armies. 


Czernowitz lies in an exceedingly fer- 
tile valley, a prolongation of the mar- 
velous wheat fields of Rumania; the 
city is buried in orchards, whose trees 
were laden with fruit, already colored 
by the early, Summer sun when the 
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IN THE ENVIRONS OF BRODY; SHALLOW TRENCHES DUG THROUGH A SMALL BEECH WOOD BY THE RUSSIAN INFANTRY. 
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BEYOND BERECHZY; A GUN IN ACTION IN A HASTILY CONSTRUCTED 
POSITION; THE ENEMY IS AT THE FOOT OF THE HILL ACROSS THE FIELD. 


Russian armies drew near. In the fierce 
fighting, for the Austrians resisted 
stubbornly, the wheat fields were 
plowed by shells that made black cav- 
erns among the golden grain; the 
boughs were torn from the fruit trees, 
which looked after the battle as though 
a hurricane had swept over them. The 
whole country about Czernowitz, which 
was overrun by Letchitsky’s advancing 
armies, is wonderfully picturesque. The 
foothills of the Carpathian Mountains, 
which run far forward into the valley 
of the Pruth and Sereth, are evenly 
covered with magnificent forests, 
beeches predominating among oaks and 
sycamores; and the valley itself, through 
which the Pruth winds capriciously be- 


tween emerald fringes of willow, is an 
immense wheat field that in the in- 
tensely hot days of Summer reminds 
one of the Santa Clara region in Cali- 
fornia. 


Of the eight largest cities in the 
Austrian Empire (Vienna, Prague 
Trieste, Lemberg, Cracow, Graz, Briinn, 
and Czernowitz) four are Slavonic; 
Prague, with more than half a million 
population, being Bohemian; Cracow 
and Lemberg being Polish, while Czer- 
nowitz is in name, and as to a large 
element of its population, Slavonic also; 
Trieste, of course, is Italian—yet an- 
other reminder that the Austrian Em- 
pire is a museum of varied nations. 


Czernowitz had before the war some 
100,000 inhabitants, and is one of the 
prettiest towns in the Austrian Em- 
pire, which has such picturesque towns 
as Salzburg and Innsbruck. Its houses 
are built of light-colored stone or are 
whitewashed, so that one may fairly 
call it a “ white city.” The streets are 
well paved with Belgian blocks. And 
the town has many fine buildings, 
charmingly planned, with hotels and 
cafés that are more than good. 

The Eastern Church, which is the 
State Church throughout the greater 
part of Eastern Europe, (in Serbia, Bul- 

















EFFECTING THEIR LANDING ON THE WEST BANK OF THE RIVER; RUSSIAN 
INFANTRY CROSSING THE ZLOTA LIPA IN THE ADVANCE UPON BRZEZANY. 


(Photos froin 


American Press 


Association.) 
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MEN OF A COSSACK REGIMENT CONSTRUCTING TEMPORARY TRENCHES ON THE BANKS OF THE STYR RIVER, IN 
THE BRODY CAMPAIGN. 





A COTTAGE NEAR THE FRONT CONVERTED INTO A DRESSING STATION FOR THE LIGHTLY WOUNDED, WHO 
ARRIVE BY CART AND AFOOT. 


(Photus © Amecricun Press Association.) 
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RUSSIAN ENGINEERS LAYING OUT A MILITARY RAILROAD IN THE FRONTIER TERRITORY THROUGH WHICH GENERAL 


garia, Rumania, Greece, and Russia,) 
predominates in Czernowitz also, its 
cathedral there being one of the most 


beautiful buildings in the city. The 
residence of the Metropolitan Archbish- 


- op is almost a city in itself; built in the 


Byzantine style, it contains churches, con- 
sistorial offices, an ecclesiastical acad- 
emy, session halls, and the dwelling of 
the Metropolitan. The separate buildings 
are connected by finely built colonnades; 
by rows of pillars whose capitals are 
flower beds, from which spring pointed 
arches. The building reminds travelers 
of the Palazzo of the Dukes of Sforza 
at Milan; but in floral splendor the 
Metropolitan’s residence is easily su- 
preme. Today the great apartments 
are empty; the academy has been con- 
verted to the uses of war as a military 
hospital. 

The suburbs on the outskirts of the 
town are a wilderness of gardens shut 
in by wooden fences, over which maples, 
lindens, and chestnut trees stretch their 
branches. In the snug cottages there 
is a population of women and children 
and o!'d, decrepit men; all the younger 
men were summoned to the Austrian 
Army, and the old people and the wo- 
men have almost given up hope of their 
ever coming back again. As the sun 
sets over Czernowitz and the rich 
Pruth Valley, the evening breeze alone 
breaks the stillness of the much-tried 
city. 


LECHITSKY HAS ADVANCED. 

















A SMALL PIECE OF RUSSIAN ARTILLERY AND ITS CREW IN THE GALICIAN FIGHTING ZONE. 

















THE ADVANCE; COSSACK CAVALRY CROSSING A FORD OF THE ZLOTA-LIPA RIVER. 


(Photos © American Press Association.) 
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Teuton, Turk and Bulgar, Types of Allies’ Balkan Prisoners 
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aN ~\ BULGARIAN PRISONERS TAKEN BY THE ALLIES IN THE RECENT HEAVY FIGHTING IN MACE- 7 Ai 
DONIA; THE COMPARISON BETWEEN THEM AND THEIR ALERT FRENCH SENTRY IS INTERESTING. ey 
































Lge > 
OX GERMAN PRISONERS CAPTURED ON THE SERBIAN FRONTIER BY THE BRITISH, SEVERAL OF WHOSE GUARDS ~© ‘ 


ARE SEEN IN THE BACKGROUND. 






























































TURKISH PRISONERS TAKEN ON.THE BULGARIAN FRONT BEING EXAMINED BY FRENCH OFFICERS. 


(@ International Film Service.) 
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This remarkable photograph was taken by the observer in a French aeroplane above an area of German trenches 
on the Somme front. Below him may be seen another French aviator, who, nearer the ground, has become sub- 
ject to the fire of the enemy anti-aircraft guns. Every white spot is a German shell bursting in the air. 


(© American Press Association; from Medem.) 
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Where the American Ambulance Awaits lis Lcad of Wounded 




















One of the American ambulance cars waitin i 
: iting at a picturesque point on the Belgi 
i ing 1 og agro under the cover of which it can go forward to the “post de jae pon _ ge < rae spe 
e first-line trenches, to bring back the wounded whom the stretcher-bearers have taken nae dasae hea "4 % | 
: e day. 
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Transylvanian Types and Characteristics 
By Lovina Stewart Smith. 











THE WALLACHIANS 
BLOOD; THEY ARE 


mania lies the district of Hungary 

called Transylvania, (Latin,) Sie- 
benbiirgen, (German,) and Erdély, 
(Hungarian.) We find it back in his- 
tory with shifting boundaries, once ex- 
tending as far north as Debreczen and 
Kassa; now it is limited to about fif- 
teen comitats, (counties,) with Maros- 
Vasarhely and Besztercze as its im- 
portant towns in the north. The rugged 
Carpathian Mountains form its natural 
frontiers, while lesser ranges intersect 
the country, leaving between them wide 
valleys dotted with pretty villages and 
prosperous towns. There are many 
long rivers, one being the Maros, which 
carves out a new bed yearly in its mad 
ravage. There are also natural hot 
springs, and consequently a large num- 
ber of pineclad bathing resorts. 

This land has seen invasions in turn 
by Tartars and by Turks. In the 
twelfth century, King Geza, the Hun- 
garian, granted special privileges to 
the Saxons in order to induce them to 
settle in Transylvania and help combat 
the savage tribes which then overran 
the country. 


But in picking up the lines of history 
we first hear of the seven Magyar, 
(Hungarian,) tribes under Prince Ar- 
pad, (896,) coming in from the north- 
east and occupying the Hungarian 
plains, with one of the tribes, the Szé- 
kely, going south to Transylvania. Here 
the Székelys have remained ever since, 
having been reinforced by the Saxons 
from the Middle Rhine country. Both 
the Székelys and the Saxons have thus 
acted as frontier guardsmen for Hun- 
gary. 

The Saxons built upon the seven hills 
known.as Siebenbiirgen; their churches 
and fortresses became refuge places 
which later grew into towns, the old 
crumbling walls of which can now be 
seen. Today we find four large cities 
claiming half-Saxon population in this 
southern district of Transylvania: 
Brasé (Kronstadt), with a population 


C URLED up in the elbow of Ru- 

















AND THESE WALLACHIANS ARE SHEPHERDS IN THE 


MOUNTAINOUS 


REGION OF THE SAME COMITAT. 


11 


IN THIS SOMEWHAT SOLEMN-PARTY ARE OF ANCIENT RUMANIAN 
DWELLERS IN THE COMITAT OF HUNYADI IN TRANSYLVANIA. 


of 42,000; Nagyszében (Hermanstadt), 
with a population of 36,000; Kolozsvar 
(Klausenberg), with a population of 
60,000; and Segesvar, with a population 
of 14,000, besides many prosperous 
villages numbering 1,000 Saxons. 

By far the most important part of 
Transylvanian history rests upon the 
rule of the noted princes, covering about 
160 years, from 1526 to 1686, during 
which time Turkey played an important 
role. Hungarian influence was great 
at the end of this period, but not until 
1867 did Transylvania become part and 
parcel of Hungary, with Budapest as 
its capital. 


The history of some sections of 
Transylvania goes back as far as the 
Roman Trajan and traces of the old 
Roman roads can still be seen on the 
lower Danube in the extreme southern 
corner of the land. Wallach-Rumani 
mine workers and shepherd herdsmen 
have also been known for hundreds of 
years; indeed, we do not know how 
long ago they first located in their 
favorite haunts, the mountain retreats, 
although the best authorities tell us that 
the greatest influx of the Wallach- 
Rumanis was 200 years ago. Today we 
find Wallach laborers as farm hands 
for the rich Magyar Counts who own 
the large estates of Transylvania. They 
have increased in number until now 
they form about half of the population 
of Transylvania, and yet they do not 
rival in influence the Saxon, Magyar, 
and Székely—the intellectual and gov- 
erning class of the population. 


This question of races is perhaps the 
most fascinating topic in connection 
with this quaint corner of the world. 
Here are compacted so varied and so 
picturesque racial elements. Let us 
speak again of the Székelys. They 
form a shrewd, intelligent class, out of 
which are drawn many professors and 
teachers. Their mother tongue is 
Magyar, yet many of their costumes and 
habits show a different influence, espec- 


( Continued on Page 14 ) 
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THE ORNAMENTAL DESIGN OF HER APRON TELLS WHAT VIL- 
LAGE SHE COMES FROM IF YOU KNOW HOW TO READ THE 
SIGNS; IN ANY EVENT, SHE IS A MAGYAR OF TRANSYLVANIA. 





WEAVING AT HER HAND LOCOM AS HER ANCESTOR 
YEARS, THIS WALLACH-RUMANI FASHIONS HER 














TEN PETTICOATS THIS MUCH-DRESSED HUNGARIAN PEAS- THE TIGHT-FITTING PANTALOONS OF THESE SAXON GIRLS WEA! 
ANT WEARS, IN ACCORDANCE WITH AN ANCIENT CUSTOM. THESE SZEKELY LADS ARE FASH- VELVET HATS: THE FLOW 


IONED OF PURE WOOL. ONE BETOKENS HER A MA 
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(Photos from L. R. Sm 
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THIS GORGEOUS CREATURE IS ALSO A MAGYAR; HIS COAT 
AND CAPE OF LAMB’S WOOL ARE COVERED WITH AP- 
PLIQUE STAINED WITH HOME-MADE VEGETABLE DYES. 
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ER ANCESTORS HAVE DONE FOR HUNDREDS OF 
ASHIONS HER FABRICS OF HOME-DYED YARNS. 











GIRLS WEAR CYLINDRICAL HERE ARE SOME WALLACHS FROM > CHARACTERISTIC ARE THE DECORATIONS ON HER BLOUSE 
THE FLOWER CROWN ON SOUTHEASTERN HUNGARY, WITH BO- AND THE HEAD-DRESS OF THIS WALLACH-RUMANI. 
S HER.A MAID AFFIANCED. LERO JACKETS AND APRONS OF WOOL. 


os from L R. Smith.) 
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A Saxon bridal pair; in this case 
the groom wears the floral crown. 


THE TRADITIONAL SZEKELY GATE, WITH ITS CARVED 
POSTS AND A DOVE-COTE STRETCHING ACROSS THE TOP. 


( Centinued from Page 11 ) 
ially their architecture, a feature of 
which is the noted Székely gate. 
Maros-Vasarhely is called the Székely 
intellectual centre; this city numbers as 
to population, 25,000 Székelys, 2,000 
Wallachs, 2,000 Saxons, and 800 mixed 
Armenians, Bulgars and gypsies. 

The Csangos are supposed to be near 
kin to the Székelys, but they appear 
only as a peasant-class, workers in field 
and factory. East of Brass6 are seven 
villages and west are three that are 
nearly given over to the Csangos; a 
few settlements are also in the great 
plains of Hungary, increasing their 
numbers to 35,000. North, across the 
frontier in Bukowina, are many more 
Csangos, bringing the total number up 
to 100,000. Only a scattered few of 
these have found their way into 
Rumania; their native tongue is 
Magyar. 

To give a general idea of a Saxon 
town in Transylvania we can mention 
Nagyszcben (Hermanstadt), twenty 
miles from the Rumanian frontier, on 
a short-branch line, just off the main 
railroad from Budapest to Bucharest. 
Carriages await at the station, but elec- 
tric cars run up through the main street 
to the market square, around which are 
old churches and some good hotels. 
The Saxon population numbers 16,000; 
it clings to the Lutheran faith; there 


























A Csango maiden with the breast 
ornament and studded belt her 
kind have worn for centuries. 














THE ANCESTORS OF THESE SAXONS CAME INTO TRAN- 
SYLVANIA IN THE TWELFTH CENTURY; THE COS- 
TUMES ARE THE SAME TODAY AS IN CENTURIES PAST. 


are 7,000 Magyars, mostly Roman 
Catholics; 7,000 Rumanians, who have 
a Greek church, and an Archbishop in 
Nagyszében; besides these the mixed 
population runs into 6,000. 

Business signs may be seen printed 
in three different languages, and post- 
cards are often in three prints; but 
maps, timetables, and official papers 
bear the Magyar (Hungarian) script, 
and Magyarization is becoming more 
complete in the last few years. 

In Nagyszében we find a grand old 
palace given over to the Saxons for 
educational purposes by Baron Samuel 
Brukenthal; one hundred thousand 
books in all languages are in its library; 
a museum holds a collection of old robes 
and jewels; twenty rooms are filled 
with a valuable art collection, including 
a Titian, Teniers, and Memling. There 
is great contrast between the old and 
the new in this southern Saxon city; 
paving is going on, new buildings are 
going up, including a modern opera 
house beside the row of ancient pointed 
towers of the old city wall; the new is 
fast displacing the old. The “ Great 
Ring” and the “ Little Ring” are con- 
nected by an artistic tower-archway, 
built in 1588, and the moss-grown walls 
of the old guild hall lead out to arch 
upon arch of a thronged passage way. 

Upon first arrival the traveler could 
imagine he was let down in a real Ger- 
man town, yet as soon as one view of 
the market square is taken, where the 





Wallach-Rumanis sell their wares, he is 
disillusioned. The strange dialect, the 
odd costumes, keep his interest alive. 
It is said the Saxons are not understood 
by the Germans of Berlin any more 
than the Wallachs are understood by 
the Bucharest Rumanians; so this babel 
of tongues is confusing when struggling 
with the long Magyar words. 


Only a word about the Bulgarian; 
whether we find him in Croatia or 
Transylvania he is still the grower of 
vegetables; he is a good citizen though 
his numbers are scattered. There is 
one town alone—Vinga—in Hungary 
where Bulgars segregate, yet every 
town of any size claims a bunch of stalls 
at the market place for the Bulgarian 
truck gardener. 


The Armenians of Transylvania keep 
closer together, three large towns being 
densely settled by them, and their num- 
bers run up to 20,000. They soon take 
on the Magyar tongue, and are proud 
to be called Hungarians, for religious 
privileges are comparatively free. 

The Jew and the German element are 
scattered, and do not occupy a forward 
position as to numbers; but the roving 
gypsy (Olah) from Rumania, fluctuat- 
ing, yet important as to numbers, can 
well be taken into consideration when 
enumerating the three and a half 
million population of Transylvania. 
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A SCENE IN THE MARKET-PLACE OF NAGYSZEBEN, (HER- 
MANSTADT;) THE LADS ARE WALLACH - RUMANIS. 
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The Russian commanders, General Kalitine and General Lastotchkine, (from left to right,) the conquerors, 
respectively, of Erzerum and Trebizond in Asia Minor, photographed on the Far Eastern battle front. 


(© American Press Association; from Medem.) 
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Gorizia 





A group of Italian officers very recently decorated at Milan for valor in the offensive 


against the Austrians. Some of the men are wounded and several have lost arms. 
: (Underwood & Underwood.) 


-The effect of an Austrian shell on a building in Gorizia under the historic castle on the hill; having suffered 
from the Italian bombardment, the city on the Isonzo must now withstand the pounding of the Austrian guns. 


(© International Film Service.) 
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9% A LONG LINE OF WOUNDED WAITING TO BE PLACED ABOARD THE HOSPITAL TRAIN IN A FRENCH 5% 
Y RAILWAY TERMINAL; PLACING PILLOWS UNDER THE HEADS OF THE HELPLESS ONES. ? 
OW far the Cockney, who is 


wounded by shell or bullet on the 

Somme front, gets to his beloved 
London depends on the nature of his 
wound. Aside from the fact that he 
may never see Paddington Station, 
Charing Cross, or the Embankment 
again, it may be that his wound is so 
slight that, at most, he completes two 
stages of his journey—from field hos- 
pital to base hospital and then to one 
of the numerous hospitals in Paris 
maintained by his countrymen and 
women, whence to be whisked off to 
some chateau under the same auspices 
where, in a week or two, he is made fit 
again. 

Or, more desperately, but not per- 
haps fatally, wounded he may con- 
tinue his journey to the metropolis, via 
hospital train and boat, to be nursed 
back to life :n London and then to pass 
a pleasant convalescence at the coun- 
try house of some charitable patriot. 
Ultimately he goes back to France or 
joins the hordes of the blind and 
maimed on whom science and grati- 
tude are spending thousands to re- 
make into useful and contented mem- 
bers of society. 

Of the diseases which accounted for 
so many fatalities in former wars he 
knows little. He is fortified against 
most of them—typhoid, typhus, dysen- 
tery, smallpox, gangrene, and tetanus 
—but pneumonia and tuberculosis still 
claim their toll, although in ever-less- 
ening numbers. 


Complete official) figures are not 
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FROM STATION TO WAITING AMBULANCE; THE LATTER IS 
MARKED, “GIFT OF THE CANADIAN CLUB OF NEW YORK.” 


(Photos, Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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AFTER A TRIP ACROSS THE CHANNEL IN A HOSPITAL SHIP; SERIOUS 
COT CASES IN MIDAIR WHILE BEING HOISTED ASHORE BY CRANE. 











A “WALKING CASE,” HAPPY AT NEARING HIS JOURNEY’S END, 
LEAVING THE “ AMBULANCE EXPRESS” EN ROUTE FOR ENGLAND. 


(Photos, Undcrwood 4 Underwood.) 

















available, but of the 10,217 officers 
and 248,990 men wounded in Flanders 
and France up to Jan. 9, 1916, 200,000 
all told, passed through London hos- 


‘pitals, while during the second and 


third week of the Somme drive in 
July the wounded transported from 
France to England averaged 1,000 a 
day. ; 
If reasons of State require that there 
should be no hitch in sending the Brit- 
ish soldier to France—nearly 4,000,000 
have crossed the Channel—reasons of 
humanity also require that, when 
~wounded, no hitch should occur as he 
returns. Besides, congestion at hos- 
pital bases has, in the past, lost quite 
as many battles as congestion at mili- 
tary bases, and many more lives. Today 
there is no hitch in the British trans- 
portation system in either direction. 
Only in case of emergency do the 
Red Cross and the Ambulance Corps, 
whose names recall their public or 
private donors, venture beyond the field 
hospitals where all the wounded are at 
once taken. Beyond is the domain of 
the stretcher bearers. At the field hos- 
pitals what might be called second aid 
is given by the army surgeons and their 
assistants. Formerly, and even in the 
first few months of the present war. it 
was customary to wash wounds with 
soap and water before applying a dress- 
ing. Today British and French sur- 
geons do not wash wounds at all. In- 
stead, the military doctor picks up a 
wad of sterilized absorbent cotton with 
his forceps, dips it into a bottle con- 
taining a mixture of iodine and ben- 
zine, and gently dabs it over the lacer- 
ated part. Probing is avoided and am- 
putations, which turned the field hos- 
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pitals in former wars into veritable 
shambles, are almost unknown. A sol- 
dier’s leg or arm may be frightfully 
injured, yet the surgeon will not cut it 
off except as a last resort. Rather than 
do so, he will leave it alone for a while, 
to take care of itself after, of course, 
proper antiseptic cleaning and dress- 
ing. He leaves to nature all he dare. 

From the field hospital the wounded 
are taken to the base hospital, where 
their cases are properly diagnosed and 
classified and their ultimate disposi- 
tion decided on. A British Army sur- 
geon recently said in an interview in 
London: 

“ Strategy and common sense dictate 
that all bases shall be as unencum- 
bered as possible of large accumula- 
tions of wounded and hospital supplies. 
The latter are sent forward with all 
possible speed, and the former are 
shipped home whenever it is possible. 
It is a clearing house or sieve for de- 
ciding which cases can be moved or not. 
And all the desire of the wounded 
themselves is to get back to England; 
they recover here twice as fast as 
they would abroad—there is psycholog- 
ical reason for this—and are ready all 
the sooner to return to service in the 
field.” 

Many hospital trains, gifts, several 
of them, like the field ambulances, of 
patriotic individuals or institutions, run 
between Paris or the base hospitals and 
Havre or Calais, as well as between 
London and Dover. Possibly the most 
famous is one of fourteen cars known 
as the Princess Christian Hospital 
Train, constructed over a year ago and 
since then many times improved and 
refitted. 
































SAFELY ARRIVED AT LONDON, VOLUNTARY HELPERS CARRY THE STRETCHERS TO 


THE 


WAITING MOTOR CARS, 


21 


WHICH CONVEY THE WOUNDED TO THE HOSPITALS. 


( Photos, Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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Although possessing several unique 
features, it may be taken as the type 
of the British hospital train. The first 
car contains an office, provided with a 
bed, fittings, desk, safe, &c., for the 
Quartermaster-Sergeant, partitioned off 
from a ward which contains beds for 
thirty patients. Nos. 2 and 3 have 
each thirty-six beds, with lavatory in 
the centre, and lockers in four corners. 
No. 4 car has beds for twelve orderlies, 
with two lockers and lavatory, a kitchen 
fully equipped, and a capacious store- 
room for linen. The first part of No. 5 
affords sleeping accommodations for 
the nurses, and there are two compart- 
ments for nurses’ and doctors’ dining 
rooms, and an office with sleeping ac- 
commodations for the principal medical 
officer. Next to this is the surgery, 
followed by a sleeping room for doc- 
tors. Nos. 6 to 13 are similar to Nos. 2 
and 3, except that four have two tiers 
of adjustable berths and may be used 
for sitting-up patients. No. 14 is an 
ordinary brake van attached in order 
to comply with the French law. The 


ORDERLIES OF THE ROYAL ARMY MEDICAL CORPS BEARING COT 
CASES INTO THE AMBULANCE CARRIAGES OF THE HOSPITAL EXPRESS. 

















A BADLY WOUNDED MAN BEING LIFTED TO THE DECK OF A 


HOSPITAL SHIP BY A SPECIALLY CONSTRUCTED ELEVATOR. 
(Photos, Underwood 4 Underwood.) 





%,¢ 
whole train is about 700 feet in length. 
But between the base hospital and 
Paddington Station, London, there is 
also the Channel. Here, thanks to the 
rapid and efficient organization put 
in force by the late Lord Kitchener, the 
most perfect and ample fleet of hos- 
pital ships ever known obtains. They 
are models of efficiency and comfort, 
and, as the medical reports show, the 
men are far better aboard under these 
conditions than they could possibly be 

in the crowded hospitals of France. 


These ships are not hampered by the 
limitations that attach to railways with 
their immense burdens of transport to 
be cleared along a few up-and-down 
lines. And their crews are much more 
adaptable for emergency work like this 
than the ordinary railway staff. 

Of the many organizations brought 
into being by the late Minister of War 
his Channel Transport Hospital Ser- 
vice seems likely to rival the fame of 
“ Kitchener’s Army.” And it is that 
“ Army ” which has had the best oppor- 
tunity to appraise its rival. 
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LIGHTLY WOUNDED BRITISH SOLDIERS, “WALKING CASES,” ARRIVING AT THE HOSPITAL EXPRESS AT THE FRENCH FRONT. 


(Central News Photo Service.) 
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Where Turkey Has Conducted Her Many Campaigns 


ROMANI, WHERE 











RITISH 

DEFEATED TURKS’ LAST 
ATTEMPT TO SEIZE 

SUEZ CANAL. 
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This map in perspective affords comparison as to location of many areas 
of the important secondary operations of the war in which the Turkish Army 
has been concerned. Near Port Said we see Romani, @ small village east of 
the Suez Canal, at which the British inflicted a decisive defeat on the Turks 
on their last futile attempt to seize the Suez Canal, driving the scattered 
remnants of the Turkish Army back into Sinai Desert, over which they had 
laboriously crossed. On the right banks of the Red Sea we note Mecca, scene 
of the revolt of the High Sherif; and also the important ports of Jedda and 
Kunfunda and the city of Taif, seized by his forces, as well as the sacred city of 
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Medina, his chief conquest. A glance at the map will also show the relation 
of Saloniki, Constantinople, and the Balkan area to ia Minor, with Erzerum 
and Trebizond, and to the Mesopotamian area, with Bagdad and Kut-el-Amara 
as prssinnet points. An interesting comparison may be drawn between the 
Turkish railroad, dominated by German influence, passing from Aleppo down 
through Damascus to Medina on one side of the Red Sea and the British-owned 
Alexandria-to-Suakin railroad on the other side. Aden, the “ British Gibraltar 
of the East,” at the foot of the Arabian peninsula, must not be overlooked. 
(Drawn for The New York Times Mid-Week Pictorial; © 1916.) 













